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GOVERNOR'S COMMITTEE STUDIES STATE AID 


Appointed by Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey, a special. committee is studying 
needed revision of the Friedsam formula 
of state aid to education and planning a 
detailed program for the state technical 
institutes, which are part of the Regents 
Plan for Postwar Education, The com- 
mittee consists of Benjamin F. Feinberg, 
President Pro Tem of the Senate; Os- 
wald D. Heck, Speaker of the Assembly ; 
George D. Stoddard, Commissioner of 
Education; John E. Burton, Director of 
the Budget, and Charles D. Breitel, 
Counsel to the Governor. 

Announcing appointment of this com- 
mittee, Governor Dewey said: 

The future of our State rests with its 
children. To the extent that adequate 
education is supplied to those children, 
they grow to fully developed maturity and 
good citizenship. No one other thing in 
our State is as important. In the im- 
mediate present it is second to no ob- 
jective except that of the war effort. 

The primary purpose of our educa- 
tional system is to improve the quality, 
character and preparation of our people. 
After an extensive study by the members 
of the State Administration I am of the 
opinion that if we are to continue ade- 
quately to meet this purpose over the 
State as a whole, the system of state aid 
must be altered and liberalized. 

The Friedsam formula devised in 1926 
needs revision to recognize the many de- 
velopments since that time. We must not 
alter in any way the local management of 
the schools. We must enable the. local 
authorities to develop and train their 
children ,in accordance with modern 
standards. 

The committee will also report on a de- 
tailed program for the technical institutes 


which were authorized by an act of the 
Legislature in 1944. 

In order to expedite action, I have ap- 
pointed a committee of the leaders of the 
Legislature and members of the Adminis- 
tration to weigh and appraise the many 
facts involved. I have directed that their 
recommendations be made adequately be- 
fore the end of the coming session of the 
Legislature. 

In his message to the Legislature on 
January 3d Governor Dewey discussed 
these two matters further. He said: 


State Aid 

State aid to education is distributed 
under the Friedsam formula which was 
proposed in 1926. As our school organi- 
zation has changed in these 18 years, this 
formula, too, needs revision to fit present- 
day needs. In order to expedite action 
at this session I have appointed a Com- 
mittee on the State Educational Program 
to study the many factors involved and 
to make recommendations, which will 
keep strong our educational system and 
meet its increased needs. 


Vocational Institutes 

Apart from the needed revision of state 
aid for education, we are studying inten- 
sively the strengthening of education be- 
yond the training now given in the high 
schools. The vocational needs of youth 
are not now fully met. The Institutes of 
Applied Arts and Sciences recommended 
by the Board of Regents are designed to 
meet these needs. On March 31, 1944, 
I signed an act permitting the estab- 
lishment of these institutes. Subse- 
quently, the whole matter has been the 
subject of research and conference. 


(Concluded on page 173) 








WASHINGTON’S AND KNOX’S HEADQUARTERS 


(See Cover Picture) 


[This is the fourth of a series of articles on 
the State’s historic sites, now in the custody of 
the State Education Department.] 


Perhaps no other locality is so inti- 
mately concerned with the closing years 
of the War of the Revolution as is the 
section in which are located the three 
state-owned sites: Washington’s Head- 
quarters at Newburgh, Knox Head- 
quarters, four miles southwest of that 
city, and Temple Hill, lying a mile and a 
half beyond. 

Washington’s Headquarters is set in a 
spacious seven-acre park one block south 
of the heart of the city. Of the three, it 
attracts the greater number of visitors 
(some 20,000 annually even in these gas- 
starved years) for three very plausible 
reasons: It bears Washington’s name, it 
is very centrally located and its variety 
of displays is comprehensive. 

The site occupies land included in a 
grant from Queen Anne in 1709 to a 
group of Palatine refugees; this present 
parked area is but a portion of the one- 
ninth part of the grant which was given 
to a man named Weigant (Wygant, 
Weygant). It is said that he built on 
his land a log house which the family oc- 
cupied through two generations. The 
property passed from the Weigant family 
in 1724 to the Mynders family who, first 
father, then son, owned it successively, 
and built a stone house which has been 
incorporated into and now forms the 
southeast section of the present building. 

The Mynders sold the property in 1749 
to the widow Elsie Hasbrouck (not to 
Abraham Hasbrouck as has been er- 
roneously stated), who with her 11 chil- 
dren occupied what must have been 
cramped quarters. In 1754 she deeded 
the house to her son Jonathan, the 
Colonel Jonathan Hasbrouck of Revolu- 
tionary fame whose name still clings to 
it, for it was during his ownership that 
the house “ grew ” to its present propor- 
tions, keeping pace with his family. 
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Colonel Hasbrouck died July 31, 1780, 
from the hardships of campaigning in the 
vicinity of West Point, so it was his 
widow, Catherine Dubois (better known 
as Tryntje) whose honor it was to make 
her home available to the Commander-in- 
Chief. In a rather recent effort to settle 
an argument, careful research was made 
but no record found of her having been 
reimbursed for the use of the property 
which Washington occupied continuously 
from April 1, 1782, to August 18, 1783. 

The building has sheltered the great 
and the near great for nearly two cen- 
turies. Throughout the earlier years of 
the war, patriots—as well as_ their 
enemies — were entertained here. Fol- 
lowing Burgoyne’s surrender Baron 
Riedesel, together with the baroness, her 
children, a cook and othér servants were 
made welcome here by the colonel and 
his Tryntje, though the baroness said of 
the colonel: “ He had just returned from 
his fields and frightened us by his coarse 
dress and his long beard.” 

In the days of Washington’s occupancy 
his staff and other high ranking officers 
were frequent visitors, but the list does 
not seem to include the names of either 
Hamilton or Lafayette. It was while re- 
siding here that Washington refused the 
request of his officers and men to lead 
them in their design against Congress 
when the attitude of the Army was very 
antagonistic toward that body. This is 
often referred to as the “plot to make 
Washington king.” Also, from here 
Washington announced the cessation of 
hostilities on April 19, 1783. 

The house is furnished in the Dutch 
Colonial period although some pieces of 
later date are seen. Smaller items of his- 
torical interest having to do with local 
history in general and with Washington 
in particular are exhibited in an adjacent 
museum building erected in 1910 by the 
State of New York at a cost of $25,000. 
A third building on the grounds, known 
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as the “ Tower of Victory,” was built in 
1883 by combined federal and state ap- 
propriations totaling $65,000 in com- 
memoration of the disbanding of the 
armies. A winding steel stairway leads to 
an upper platform just beneath the heavy 
tile roof. From this platform one sees a 
panorama of the Hudson river as it flows 
southward to disappear in the “ High- 
lands of the Hudson” that form the dis- 
tant skyline. 

“Knox Headquarters ” is in reality two 
buildings. The earliest, a frame build- 
ing, was erected in 1734. Its stone addi- 
tion, considerably larger than the original, 
was built 20 years later, as is attested by 
the mason’s contract which may be seen 
at the house. 

This “ Headquarters ” 
than any other building in the possession 
of the State is noted for its unusual de- 
tails of construction such as secret slid- 
ing panels, hidden trap doors, stairways 
and tunnels. The oddly staggered treads 
of a stairway in the attic make secure 
footing difficult, but as though this were 
not enough the treads are removable ! 


perhaps more 


Two secret tunnels led from different 
sections of the cellar to hidden exits well 
outside the building. One of them, fully 
100 yards in length, terminated in an old 
mill whose foundations and millrace are 
still to be seen beside a rock-bound brock 
which flows past the house, dips under 
the old Colonial road and bridge and then 
enters the picturesque glen where the mill 
once stood. The other tunnel, leading off 
in quite another direction, is said, to have 
ended in an apple orchard. 

This house is furnished with many ap- 
propriate pieces and contains mementoes 
of the days when Generals Knox and 
Gates occupied it. It was General Knox 
who in 1783 conceived and organized the 
Society of the Cincinnati composed of 
Revolutionary officers. General Gates 
while stationed here ably seconded the 
efforts of his Commander-in-Chief in 
quelling widespread disorders among the 
troops at near-by Temple Hill. 
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Temple Hill, a slight, though sightly 
elevation, overlooks the surrounding 
country and lies well above the Hudson 
some four miles west from the river. Its 
name is derived from a log “ Temple’ 
built here by soldiers of the cantonment. 
The “ Temple” disappeared many years 
ago but its name is perpetuated in a 
rough stone monument 50 feet high 
which marks its site. 

It was in the Temple that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in March 1783 addressed 
a convention of officers presided over by 
General Gates, and delivered what is 
known as his “ Law and Order” speech 
which quelled the rebellious spirit of the 
army. It is replete with patriotic utter- 
ances, such as: 

“These eyes my friends have grown 
dim and these locks white in the service, 
yet I have never doubted the justice of 
my country.” 

Thoroughly in sympathy with his men 
in their sufferings and hardships (many 
historians have considered the tribula- 
tions experienced here exceeded those of 
the storied Valley Forge) Washington 
wrote: 

“ The sufferings and privations of these 
heroic men who ate at one time every 
kind of horse food but hay, and whose 
clothing was patched, nearly every sub- 
stance of originality being lost.” 

On an adjacent reservation one may 
see an original log hut typical of the many 
that housed the suffering army. This 
was, however, the period of “ darkness 
before the dawn.” Less than a month 
later they heard from their Commander- 
in-Chief the long-awaited order for de- 
mobilization. 
sivaesiiiiiaatans 


DINNER CANCELED 


Cancellation of the New York dinner 
scheduled for March 6th in New York 
City in connection with the meeting of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators has been announced by 
E. L. Ackley, secretary-treasurer of the 
Council of School Superintendents. 
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COUNCIL STUDIES RURAL EDUCATION 


The constitution of the Council on 
Rural Education, organized early in 1944, 
has recently been distributed. As spe- 
cifically stated in article II, “ The object 
of this council shall be to coordinate the 
interests of state agricultural and edu- 
cational associations in furtherance of 
rural interests; to study problems of 
rural education and encourage needed 
research ; to evaluate legislative proposals 
and advocate desired changes; and to 
promote a mutual understanding between 
educational and rural groups.” 

The membership of the council is 
composed at present of representatives 
of the following groups: 

New York State Council of School 
Superintendents 

New York State Association of 
Secondary School Principals 

New York State Association of Dis- 
trict Superintendents of Schools 

Department of Rural Education, 
Cornell University 

New York State Education Depart- 
ment 

New York State School 
Association 

New York State 
Federation 

New York 
Society 

Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange 

New York State Poultry Council 

New York State Federated Home 
Bureaus 

New York State Grange 

Dairymen’s League 

New York State Vegetable Growers 
Association 


Boards 
Farm Bureau 


State Horticultural 


The officers are: president, E. R. 
Eastman, editor of the American Agri- 
culturist, Ithaca; executive secretary, 
E. S. Foster, secretary of the New 
York State Conference Board of Farm 
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Organizations, Ithaca ; secretary-treasurer, 
Frances E. Griffin, State Education De- 
partment, Albany. 

The executive committee consists of 
these officers and Claude L. Kulp, 
superintendent of Ithaca public schools; 
Frank M. Smith, chairman of the New 
York State Conference Board of 
Farm Organizations, Springfield Center; 
Harold P. French, district superintendent 
of schools, Loudonville; Leon Chapin, 
president of the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative, North Bangor; and Mrs 
W. H. Potter, president of the New York 
State Federated Home Bureaus, Truxton. 
The executive committee serves also as a 
committee on legislation. 

There is a standing committee on 
research, the members of which now are: 
Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Research, State Education 
Department; Dr Julian E. Butterworth, 
professor of education, Cornell Uni- 
versity ; Dr Harold P. French; Harold M. 
Chamberlain, former principal, Whitney 
Point Central School, now at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy. 

Provision is made for two regular 
meetings a year and special meetings at 
the call of the president. 


DR RUSSELL RETURNS 


Dr John Dale Russell, professor of 
education, University of Chicago, con- 
sultant for the Office of Research on the 
study of higher education in New York 
State, recently spent six weeks at the 
Department. He is assisting in planning 
further studies in higher education and 
is preparing a report on the Geography 
of Higher Education in New York State. 
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HEALTH PROGRAM 


The research staff responsible for the 
study now under way on health and 
physical education met with consultants, 
Dr George M. Wheatley, assistant medical 
director, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York City; Dr Walter A. 
Cox, director, health and physical edu- 
cation, Springfield College, Springfield, 
Mass.; Dr William L. Hughes, professor 
of health and physical education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; on 
January 4th in Albany to review the bat- 
tery of tests selected and arranged for 
use in evaluating the effects of the physi- 
cal education program on school pupils. 
At a meeting with consultants on Janu- 
ary 3lst ways of appraising the effects 
of school health services on children 
were considered. 


——_Q-—_ — 


PLAN AID FOR VETERANS 


The committee recently appointed by 
the Regents to study the services that 
schools can render to returning veterans 
met in Albany January 12th to acquaint 
themselves with the assignment given 
them and to make plans for the study. 
Those present were: Sim J. Smith, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, New 
Rochelle, chairman; Milton E. Hahn, as- 
sociate professor of education, Syracuse 
University; Harry W. Gross, district 
superintendent of schools, Nassau county ; 
and Theodore Reusswig, director of 
guidance, Utica public schools. 

George E. Hutcherson, Chief, Bureau 
of Guidance, State Education Depart- 
ment, outlined to the committee members 
the work of various state and local 
agencies now performing services for re- 
turning veterans. Doctor Smith, chair- 
man of the committee, reviewed the work 
of the New Rochelle Coordinating Com- 
mittee for Postwar Planning, which is a 
cooperative undertaking in that city of 
all agencies interested in assisting vet- 
erans as they return to civilian life. 
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RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


The Educational Research Association 
of New York State heid its 16th annual 
meeting December 27th at Syracuse. The 
program was centered around the study 
of the intermediate district in New York 
State, particularly the pilot study of the 
Tompkins County area. Dr Julian E. 
Butterworth, professor of rural . edu- 
cation, Cornell University, and director 
of the general study, presented an over- 
view of the Tompkins County area. This 
was followed by two reports on more 
specific aspects of the study, one by 
Charles M. Armstrong, Division of 
Research, State Education Department, 
on the implications of socio-economic data 
and the other by Shirley Cooper, research 
associate, assigned to the study of the 
intermediate unit, on educational needs of 
the handicapped children of the area. 

Dr Ralph Horn, State Teachers College 
at Buffalo, was elected president for the 
ensuing year; Dr J. Cayce Morrison, 
State Education Department, vice presi- 
dent; and Dr Howard R. Anderson, 
Cornell University, member of the execu- 
tive committee. 


STATE AID 
(Concluded from page 169) 


The program has already received the 
enthusiastic indorsement of leaders in 
business, labor and industry who realize 
that the demand for the expert worker in 
production, distribution and _ personal 
service has greatly increased in the last 
few decades. 

I have asked the Committee on the 
State Educational Program to make a de- 
tailed study of the results of the labors of 
this year and report on immediate and 
prospective needs for staff, buildings and 
equipment, together with the acceptance 
of sites and the drawing up of plans for 
permanent buildings. 

Upon all these matters I have asked 
the committee to report well before the 
end of the legislative session, so that 
prompt action can be taken. 
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ELECTRONICS TAUGHT IN WAR CLASSES 


To meet the need of industry for per- 
sons trained in new skills, methods and 
processes, several classes in electronics 
have been developed in war training 
programs throughout the State. 

Electronics deals with the application 
of vacuum tubes in electrical circuits. 


In the armed services electronics is used 
to a great extent for communications and 


radar. In industry, however, electronics 
is used in electrically controlled proc- 
esses. Photo tubes control counting, 
sorting and measuring. Thyratron and 
ignition tubes control resistance welding 
and motor speeds. 

Electricians who install, repair and 
maintain electrical equipment have recog- 
nized their lack of training which is nec- 
essary to understand and deal effectively 
with electrical equipment which is con- 
trolled by vacuum tubes. 

One of the programs which has been 
highly successful in providing this train- 
ing is at North High School, Bingham- 
ton, under the direction of John B. Lillie, 
vocational director. Approximately 100 
are registered in several classes which 
are conducted five evenings each week. 
Each class, however, meets but two eve- 
nings a week. Instruction is given by 
Robert L. Lincoln and John R. Duff, who 
are experienced instructors in power elec- 
tricity, and J. H. Merchant, who is an 
engineer at the Binghamton broadcasting 
station. 

The persons registered in the courses 
are engineers, technicians and electrical 
maintenance men employed in the New 
York State Electric and Gas Corporation, 
Ansco Film Corporation, Link Aviation 
Devices, Inc., International Business 
Machines Corporation and other local 
industries. 
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The course content was planned prior 
to the start of classes at a conference at- 
tended by W. W. Perry, chief engineer 
of the New York State Electric and Gas 
Corporation, and several of his assistant 
engineers together with members of the 
State Education Department, under the 
direction of W. N. Fenninger, state 
supervisor of technical education. H. W. 
Ranney, supervisor with the Department, 
assisted in the organization of the teach- 
ing sequence and acts in the capacity of 
an adviser. 

The classes in electronics at Bingham- 
ton are regarded as an example of the 
services that the public schools can per- 
form for industry. Their success is at- 
tributed largely to the cooperation be- 
tween members of the school department 
and representatives from industry. 


SUPERVISOR NAMED 

Nellie S. Buckey has been named senior 
education supervisor in the Bureau of 
Home Economics Education of _ the 
Department. Miss Buckey was trained 
in the University of Maryland and holds 
a B.S. degree in home economics. She 
also has a M.A. degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and has 
completed her requirement for her doc- 
torate from Columbia University. 

Miss Buckey started teaching in the 
Hyattsville Hig: School, Hyattsville, Md. 
She has also done teacher training at the 
University of Maryland, Michigan State 
Normal College, Columbia University and 
State Teachers College, Buffalo. She 
comes to the Department from George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., where 
she was assistant professor and head of 
the teacher-training department. 
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SYRACUSE TRAINS FOR REFRIGERATION SERVICE 


The vocational school services in Syra- 
cuse have just completed a successful 
program of training in the field of refrig- 
eration service. 

Because of the critical man power 
situation in this field, Bernard O. Larsen, 
principal of the Syracuse Apprentice 
Training School, early in February 1944, 
called a meeting of representatives of the 
refrigeration service industry of the area. 
At this meeting it was indicated that, of 
70 men engaged in this work before the 
war, less than 20 were then available to 
carry on the necessary service and main- 
tenance of refrigeration in the city of 
Syracuse and the neighboring area. Be- 
cause no new refrigerators were being 
produced, it was realized that the equip- 
ment would need even more extensive 
repairs than before. 

To meet this need, a course was or- 
ganized by the Syracuse board of educa- 
tion in the War Production Training 
Program, under the direction of Donald 
M. Kidd, director of vocational educa- 
tion. The first class met with an enrol- 
ment of 12 men who desired training in 


order to enter this field of employment. 
Classes were held five days a week, eight 
hours a day for five weeks, and were 
taught by a local refrigeration service 
man with an excellent reputation in the 
community. The equipment was donated 
by the companies in Syracuse engaged in 
this work. 

Subsequent classes were also held for 
men employed in the industry, assisting 
them in improving their skills on the job. 

During the remainder of the year, 119 
men were registered, of whom 118 com- 
pleted the course and received certifi- 
cates issued by the Syracuse board of 
education. Sixty-nine of those complet- 
ing the pre-employment courses have 
been employed with either commercial re- 
frigeration plants or domestic service com- 
panies. Thirty-three additional trainees 
have started service businesses of their 
own, five in Syracuse and the remaining 
28 in 20 other surrounding communities. 

School officials attribute the success of 
the program largely to the close coopera- 
tion of the Syracuse employers in this 


field. 





MONOGRAPH FOR INSTRUMENT WORKERS 


Fundamentals of Pressure and Tem- 
perature Instruments is the title of a new 
War Production Training monograph. 
In this monograph the actual work on 
instruments is preceded by a review of 
the fundamental principles of physics 
and chemistry involved in instrument 
operation. The book is composed of a 
series of information sheets with labora- 
tory units to illustrate the principles 
described in these sheets. 

Since most of the equipment required 
for the laboratory experiments is availa- 
ble in well-equipped high school physics 
laboratories, the book is also of value to 
teachers of physics and general science 
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as well as to instrument workers in indus- 
trial concerns. 

Some of the topics covered are heat 
transfer, expansion of gears, resistance 
thermometers, pressure units, gage pres- 
sure instruments, humidity measurements, 
vapor pressure tube systems, flow meas- 
urement, conductivity of metals and 
liquids, the Wheatstone Bridge and test- 
ing a thermometer for accuracy. 

The monograph was prepared in the 
Cornell University Curriculum Construc- 
tion Laboratory. Copies may be pur- 
chased from the State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany 1, N. Y. The price pre- 
paid is $1.75. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION SUPERVISOR NAMED 


John E. Whitcraft, chairman of the 
department of business and secretarial 
studies at Alfred University, has been 
appointed associate education supervisor 
(business education) in the State Edu- 
cation Department, effective February 
Ist. Mr Whitcraft serves under the di- 
rection of Clinton A. Reed, Chief of the 
Bureau of Business Education. 

A graduate of Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Mr Whitcraft went to 
Alfred University in the fall of 1939 as 
chairman of the new department then 
being installed in the College of Liberal 
Arts. He had served as_ elementary 
school principal, junior high principal 
and commercial teacher for six years in 
Trumbull county, Ohio, as commercial 
instructor in Ottawa, Kansas, and as in- 
structor and vice chairman of the depart- 


ment in Wyandotte High School, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 

He holds the degrees of B.S. in com- 
merce, B.S. in education and M.S. in 
education from Kansas State Teachers 
College. He took some college work at 
Thiel College and at the University of 
Pittsburgh. During the past summer he 
completed the residence requirements for 
the Ed.D. degree in the Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University. 

Mr Whitcraft has been active in the 
professional organizations devoted to 
business education and at present holds 
the positions of treasurer of the National 
Education Association Department of 
Business Education and associate editor 
of the National Business Education 
Quarterly. 





COLLEGE HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS MEET 


The home economics faculties of the 
colleges and universities of the metro- 
politan area met in a regional conference 
at New York University December 15th 
and 16th. This conference was called by 
the Division of Higher Education, Dr 
John S. Allen, Director, in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Home Economics 
Education, Treva E. Kauffman, Acting 
Chief. 

More than 50 members of the home 
economics faculties of the following insti- 
tutions attended: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; New York Uni- 
versity, Adelphi College, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Hunter College, Queens College, 
Pratt Institute, State Teachers College, 
Plattsburg. 

This regional meeting followed a gen- 
eral meeting of all the colleges and uni- 
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versities for the faculties of home eco- 
nomics in the State last May. One 
regional conference was held at Syracuse 
University for colleges in the central and 
western districts. At that meeting, repre- 
sentatives from the faculties of home 
economics attended from Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Cornell University, State Teach- 
ers College, Buffalo, and Russell Sage 
College, Troy. 

At both of these regional conferences, 
a discussion was held on the minimum 
courses which would be valuable for all 
students as majors of a four-year course 
in home economics to take in order to 
become competent homemakers in their 
own homes. The results of the two dis- 
cussions will be carried further and some 
practical suggestions are expected to 


come out of these discussions as to what 
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the colleges can do. Some of the colleges 
and universities will proceed to try out 
certain courses or revise their present 
courses to meet these needs. It was felt 
that from 30 to 40 hours of the four-year 
course in home economics might be so 
revised that each student could take 
courses that would meet her needs as a 
homemaker. 

Another committee at New York City 
discussed the home economics training 
desirable for majors in general education. 
This committee believes that some home 
economics education should be required 


of all majors in general education, since 
all have problems in home and family 
living and such training would also con- 
tribute to general good living. 

In the New York City area another 
committee is considering professional 
training. This committee has held sev- 
eral meetings setting up training and ex- 
periences for food administration and in- 
stitutional management. There were also 
requests that other committees be formed 
to study teacher training in home eco- 
nomics, housing in home _ economics, 
clothing in home economics. 





PRINCIPAL DIES 


Dr William H. Dooley, organizer and 
principal of the Straubenmuller Textile 
High School in New York City, died 
December 7th at the age of 64 years. 

He entered the New York City school 
system in 1919 after having served as 
principal of textile high schools in Law- 
rence, Lowell and Fall River, Mass. In 
1921 he was chosen first principal of the 
Straubenmuller Textile High School. He 
was the editor and author of a number of 
textbooks dealing with textile, mechanical 
and vocational subjects. He was prima- 
rily interested in providing training for 
pupils of all intellectual levels. 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


Lloyd McIntyre, principal of North 
Park School, Lockport, was elected presi- 
dent of the New York State Council for 
Social Studies at its meeting in Syracuse 
December 28th. Other officers elected 
are: vice presidents, Edith Starratt, 
Sherburne, and Kathryn Heffernan, 
Marcellus ; secretary-treasurer, Dr Roy A. 
Price, School of Education, Syracuse 
University. 
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BUILDING PLANS 


Building plans approved by the Divi- 
sion of School Buildings and Grounds of 
the Department include the following: 

Olean, stoker installation, $8000; approved 
December 9th 

New Berlin, drainage work, $950; approved 
December 9th 

Washingtonville, driveway extension, $2350; 
approved December 12th 

Forestville, stoker installation, 
proved December 18th 

Lackawanna, alteration to heating system, 
$3300; approved December 18th 

District 13, Oyster Bay, Nassau county, 
boiler installation, $1107; approved December 
28th 

District 4, Lancaster and Cheektowaga, Erie 
county, annex and bus garage, $43,939; ap- 
proved December 28th 

Middletown, alteration to Linden 
School, $3300; approved January 8th 

Middletown, alteration to high school, $3850; 
approved January 8th 


$1650; ap- 


Avenue 


a 


BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS 


War savings bonds and stamps pur- 
chased in the elementary evening schools 
of New York City from September 23 to 
December 15, 1944, totaled $526,696.45. 
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PRINCIPALS DISCUSS SIGNIFICANT PROGRAMS 


The 15th annual conference of the New 
York State Association of Elementary 
Principals, held in Syracuse, December 
26-28, 1944, was marked by the largest 
attendance, the largest membership and 
one of the best programs in its history. 

For officers for 1945 the convention 
chose Grace Evans DeKay, Glen Head, 
president; Burt D. Hawks, Utica, for 
first vice president ; R. DeWitt Morrison, 
Port Chester, second vice president. The 
executive committee of the association in 
a meeting immediately following the con- 
vention, elected Charles W. Joyce of 
Rochester to be secretary-treasurer. 

The Tuesday evening session was in 
the nature of a principal’s clinic with 
five members discussing significant pro- 
grams in their schools. Noreen I. Davey 


of Hyde Park spoke on “ Adjusting the 


School to the Air Age”; Clifford O. 
Pratt of Rye explained the very ingenious 
method of preparing the school hand- 
book; Carl K. Griffing of Corning de- 
scribed the methods used in his city for 
preventing juvenile delinquency; Dr 
Roland Chatterton of Merrick discussed 
the fundamentals of modern discipline; 
and Ivan L. Green told of the work in 
Ridgewood school, Irondequoit, in prepa- 
ration for reading during the late kinder- 
garten age. Walter A. LeBaron, super- 
visor in the Bureau of Instructional 
Supervision, Division of Elementary 
Education, discussed the services that the 
State Education Department provides for 
elementary schools. 

At the Wednesday morning session, 
Dr Ruth Andrus, Chief of the Bureau 
of Child Development and Parent Edu- 
cation, spoke on “ Some Ways of Dis- 
tinguishing a Good Kindergarten Pro- 
gram.” The address was followed by a 
panel discussion, the panel being headed 
by Ruth Anderson of Utica. 
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The afternoon session of Wednesday 
brought Dr Willis A. Sutton, former 
superintendent of schools of Atlanta, Ga., 
in one of his intimate talks on education, 
On the same program Mrs Frederick G. 
Scovel, formerly principal, Nurses Train- 
ing School, Bachman-Hunter Memorial 
Hospital, Tsining, China, told of her ex- 
periences in a Japanese internment camp 
before returning on the “ Gripsholm.” 

The Thursday morning session was 
taken up with “ Supervisory Problems of 
Elementary School Principals” in which 
Dr William E. Young, Director, Division 
of Elementary Education, spoke and a 
panel assisted him in a vital discussion. 
Dr Lillian A. Wilcox, Buffalo, gave ex- 
pression to a point of view in supervision 
with “ A task, a plan, and freedom.” 

The banquet speaker was Vadebon- 
coeur, news commentator for Station 
WSYR, Syracuse. He told the story of 
the war in the Pacific from his first-hand 
experience in going on a raid and living 
at the front. 

At the final business session, the asso- 
ciation resolved to stand squarely behind 
the Educational Conference Board in its 
work for better educational conditions 
and better support for education in the 
State of New York. 


—_——)—— 


SUPERINTENDENT DIES 


Frederick B. Graham, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, in charge of Dis- 
tricts 45 and 46 in Queens, died January 
5th. He was 77 years old. 

Superintendent Graham had been in 
the New York City school system for 45 
years and had served as principal of ele- 
mentary schools and a junior high school. 
He was the author of several textbooks. 
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DEPARTMENT REGISTERS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Applications from 174 schools have 
been filed with the Bureau of Instruc- 
tional Supervision (elementary) for regis- 
tration as private schools for the 1944-46 
period. Applications were sent to private 
nursery, kindergarten and elementary 
schools throughout the State in December. 

The Division of Elementary Education 
is responsible for the registration of all 
such private schools and carries out that 
responsibility through the Bureau of In- 
structional Supervision. In the case of 
nursery schools and kindergartens, how- 
ever, the inspection, field work and 
recommendations come from the Bureau 
of Child Development and Parent Edu- 
cation. The Bureau of Instructional 
Supervision acts on registration of pri- 
vate nursery schools and kindergartens 
only after investigation by the Bureau of 
Child Development and Parent Educa- 
tion. 

Registration is for two years and for 
the first time a fee of $25 is required. 

Regulations of the Commissioner of 
Education govern the registration of 
these schools which are established and 
maintained under private auspices. Pub- 
lic schools and schools maintained and 


operated by established religious groups 
are not covered by the law. The Com- 
missioner’s regulations deal with the 
financial resources of the school, training 
of teachers, equipment, space, and pro- 
vision for health, safety and sanitation. 
Special arrangements have been made 
with the New York City Department of 
Health for joint action on the health pro- 
visions in metropolitan schools. 

In order to obtain registration, a 
school is required to make formal appli- 
cation. Blanks for this purpose may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Instruc- 
tional Supervision, Division of Elemen- 
tary Education, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany 1, N. Y. 

Schools that have sent in their appli- 
cations and registration fee are being 
sent this issue of the BULLETIN TO THE 
ScHOOLs and will be placed on the mail- 
ing list to receive a copy monthly during 
the two-year period. 

The cooperation of superintendents, 
principals and the public with the private 
school personnel and the Education De- 
partment relative to this law has con- 
tributed to maintaining standards and 
protecting the large number of children 
who are enrolled in private schools. 





GUIDE FOR PLAY CENTERS ISSUED 


The child care staff of the Division of 
Elementary Education of the Department 
has recently prepared for the use of 
supervisors and teachers of all-day pro- 
grams for children of school age a bul- 
letin entitled Guides for Teachers in Chil- 
dren’s Play Centers. 

A foreword to the bulletin explains that 
children’s play centers propose to do for 
children of working parents what the 
most understanding parents generally try 
to do for their children in out-of-school 
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hours. Programs in play centers have 
been developed to provide rest, nourish- 
ment and individual play time for chil- 
dren in primary and intermediate grades. 
The bulletin deals with the problems of 
developing such programs at intermittent 
hours of the day, on Saturdays and dur- 
ing vacations. Giving attention to the 
24-hour needs of children, the bulletin is 
expected to be of interest to school people 
other than those engaged in directing 
play centers. 
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DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS PLAN BETTER SCHOOLS 


Better schooling opportunities for rural 
children was the theme of four work 
conferences conducted for district super- 
intendents of schools by the State Educa- 
tion Department under Assistant Com- 
missioner Edwin R. Van Kleeck. 

The conferences were held in Albany, 
Syracuse, Buffalo and New York City. 
The 183 rural superintendents of the 
State attended. 

How the district superintendent helps 
his union free school and central school 
principals was discussed by Peter Muir- 
head and Ernest E. Frier, supervisors in 
the Division of Secondary Education. 
Representatives of the Central School 
Principals Association spoke on “Work- 
ing Together for Better Rural Educa- 
tion.” 

Robert M. Scott, director of the Joint 


Legislative Committee on the State Edu- 
cation System, spoke on “The Rapp 


Committee: Review and_ Forecast.” 


“ Guiding Rural Boys and Girls” was 
the topic of George E. Hutcherson, Chief 
of the Bureau of Guidance of the Depart- 
ment. 

Other speakers and their topics were: 
Francis E. Griffin, Chief, Bureau of 
Rural Administrative Service, “ Pluses 
and Minuses in the 1945 Centralization 
Picture;” Margaret E. Prentice, chair- 
man, school lunch staff, “ Practical Prob- 
lems in Feeding Rural Pupils;” repre- 
sentatives of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of District Superintendents of 
Schools, “ Association Business;” Elea- 
nor Clancy, Office of Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Instruction, “‘ How the Educa- 
tion Department Offices Can Better Serve 
the District Superintendent ;” James A. 
Harris, associate supervisor, Bureau of 
Rural Administrative Service, “ The In- 
termediate Unit: Retrospect and Pros- 
pect;” Doctor Van Kleeck, “ Getting 
Down to Brass Tacks on State Aid.” 


’ 





BLEMASTER DIES 


After an illness of several months, 
Arthur W. Blemaster, principal of 
Wilson Central School, died December 
20th. He was 47 years old. 

He was a graduate of St Lawrence 
University and received his master’s 
degree from Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa. Before going to Wilson he was 
principal at Cherry Creek. As principal 
of the Wilson school since 1927 he was 
active in organizing the central school 
district and in developing new depart- 
ments in the school. 
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DISCUSSES CENTRALIZATION 


Francis E. Griffin, Chief, Bureau of 
Rural Administrative Service, met with 
the Vermont Rural Policy Committee on 
January 8th and 9th and presented a 
paper dealing with the problems of 
centralization in New York State. 


———— 


FIRE DESTROYS SCHOOL 


The school in District 5, Beekman- 
town, Clinton county, was destroyed by 
fire on January 10th. 
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Radio and Visual Aids 





TWO VISUAL AIDS STUDIES LISTED 


The American Council on Education 
has recently published two studies in the 
field of visual aids. 

Motion Pictures for Postwar Educa- 
tion, a 23-page pamphlet, prepared by Dr 
Mark A. May, is essentially a statement 
of the philosophy and broad objectives of 
the Commission on Motion Pictures in 
Education. In the words of the conclud- 
ing paragraph, “ We have selected some 
of the barriers to democratic citizenship 
which seem most crucial and have con- 
sidered the aspects of these problems to 
which films might contribute.” Some of 
the barriers specifically discussed are: 
illiteracy and ignorance, indifference and 
irresponsibility, lack of understanding of 
the democratic process, ignorance of his- 
tory. A briefer section deals with such 
topics as the role of the teaching film, 
types of teaching films, problems attend- 
ing the production of teaching films. The 
price is 20 cents a copy, 

A Measure for Audio-Visual Programs 
in Schools, by Helen Hardt Seaton, is 
based on observations made in six cities 
in the East and Southeast. The first part 
of this 40-page report summarizes the 
problems encountered by teachers and ad- 
ministrators and points out weaknesses 
and defects in present audio-visual pro- 
grams. The author describes efforts thus 
far made to overcome these defects and 
offers further suggestions. Her criti- 
cisms are friendly and constructive, often 
taking the form of questioning why these 
conditions must be. 

The second part of the pamphlet em- 
bodies a series of recommendations 
representing, in the author’s words, “ an 
attempt to formulate a practical plan for 
the systematic development of audio- 
visual programs in the schools.” These 
recommendations cover such aspects of 
the problem as administrative organiza- 
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tion, personnel, equipment and services, 
teacher training, financial support. 

Certain of the recommendations, par- 
ticularly those setting up minimum goals 
for personnel and equipment, may seem 
to some readers undesirably rigid and, at 
least under present conditions, physically 
unattainable. The author anticipates this 
criticism and offers the following com- 
ment: “ As the best cook always changes 
the new recipe in terms of her experi- 
ence, so it is expected that each school 
system will modify these recommenda- 
tions in some respects to meet the needs 
of the local situation.” 

The pamphlet is recommended to 
superintendents of schools and to super- 
visors and others who are actively con- 
cerned with improving the audio-visual 
programs in their schools. It may be 
purchased at 40 cents a copy. 


——{ 


SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


Principals in the first supervisory dis- 
trict of Oneida county, of which Elwin 
S. Shoemaker is district superintendent, 
have been conducting weekly radio pro- 
grams during the past two years over 
station WBIX under the chairmanship of 
William J. Quinn, principal of New York 


Mills High School. Utica public school 
staff members have also participated, as 
have pupils from the supervisory district. 


ee od 


SCHOOL FIRE 


A fire which occurred in the Wilbur H. 
Lynch High School, Amsterdam, No- 
vember 9th, appears to have caused a loss 
which will approach $20,000. 
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PLAN INSTITUTE OF COMMUNITY SERVICE 


A New York State Institute of Com- 
munity Service, sponsored by Syracuse 
University and the New York State 
Citizens’ Council will be held at Syracuse 
University from July 2d to 14th. The 
Bureau of Adult Education of the Depart- 
ment is cooperating in planning. 

The institute, first of its kind in New 
York State, will be a gathering of lead- 
ers who are interested in the more ef- 
fective mobilization of home town re- 
sources in planning for the postwar com- 
munity and in developing an informed 
public opinion among the citizens on 
community issues, seen in their close re- 
lation to national trends and world peace. 

Invitation to membership is extended 
to persons active in community service 
from community councils, industry and 
business, farm organizations, boards of 
education, civic bodies, newspapers and 
radio stations, labor organizations, re- 
ligious bodies, governmental agencies, 


health and welfare services, community 
planning and research agencies. The 
membership fee is $25. 

There will be 22 two-hour round tables, 
devoted to three broad questions: 

1 How to mobilize community re- 
sources for building community unity, 
cultivating public opinion and all-round 
planning 

2 How to develop local discussion pro- 
grams — forum, round table, radio etc. 
—on principal issues of government and 
world security 

3 How to develop such programs 
dealing with postwar problems of jobs, 
trade, fiscal policies etc. 

An exceptionally able group of some 
20 consultants will assist in the round 
tables. 

Enrolment is limited to 40. Appli- 
cations are received by Kenneth Bartlett, 
Syracuse University. 





NEW YORK EXPERIMENTS WITH BASIC ENGLISH 


period, tests will be administered to ascer- 

tain which group of students has a better 

command of the English language. 
Students for the pairs of classes were 


An experiment in teaching Basic Eng- 
lish to literate foreign-born adults was 
begun in the New York City evening 
elementary schools in October 1944. The 
experiment will continue through the 
school year. 

One Basic English class was or- 
ganized in each of 12 schools throughout 
the city. At the same time, 12 other 
classes composed of students of the same 
general background and ability, known as 
control classes, are being taught by the 
traditional. method, by teachers of ap- 
proximately the same skill and experi- 
ence. At the end of the experimental 
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assigned at random. The object was to 
keep the school setup as nearly normal 
as possible. A register of 30 was held to 
be sufficient. 

The teachers of the basic and control 
classes were paired as far as possible ac- 
cording to training and experience. The 
teacher of the control class was not neces- 
sarily trained in Basic English methods 
but the teacher of the basic class had 
completed the course in Basic English. 
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About 40 teachers in the evening schools 
have received special training in the 
technic of teaching Basic English and 
the instructors were drawn from this 
group. 

The experiment is conducted with the 
aid of the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
University of Chicago, which has as- 


signed Dr Ralph W. Tyler, director of 
investigations of the teaching of a sec- 
ondary language, to aid in the project. 
Mrs Edna W. Davis, an evening school 
teacher holding a year’s fellowship at the 
University of Chicago, helped in the 
preparation of tests and materials for the 
experiment. 





CONFERENCE FOR COMMUNITY LEADERS 


The State Education Department will 
again cooperate with the New York State 
Citizens’ Council and several other state 
bodies in a five-day training conference 
at Hamilton August Ist-5th. This will 
be the third annual training program for 
leaders conducting community programs 
of postwar planning and_ education. 
Among the principal leaders and con- 
sultants will be Archibald MacLeish 
and Eduard C. Lindeman. America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air has been in- 
vited to conduct a program on full post- 
war employment on August 3d. A de- 


bate by nationally outstanding educators 
is to be a featured program. The con- 
ference emphasizes intensive round- 
table and committee work. 

The training conference last year drew 
more than 300 persons. 

Enrolment will probably be limited to 
representative community leaders seek- 
ing training in the wartime job of educa- 
tion and planning for the postwar period. 

Raymond O. Rockwood, Colgate Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, is the conference 
chairman. Applications for membership 
should be directed to him. 





HARTWICK COLLEGE RECEIVES BEQUEST 


A bequest of $50,000 to Hartwick Col- 
lege, Oneonta, from the estate of Mrs 
Minnie White of Cooperstown, who died 
on December 12, 1944, has been an- 
nounced by President Henry J. Arnold. 
The fund is designated for general en- 
dowment purposes. 

The will also makes provision for an 
additional bequest of $50,000 to the col- 
lege upon the death of a faithful woman 
companion of the deceased, who is to re- 
ceive the income from this trust fund dur- 
ing her lifetime. 

The board of trustees of Hartwick Col- 
lege has authorized the executive com- 
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mittee to conduct a “ Victory Appeal” 
with an objective of $150,000 to supple- 
ment funds already in hand for the post- 
war development of the college. 

The board has authorized the building 
committee to proceed with plans for the 
erection, as soon as possible, of a women’s 
residence hall and a religion and arts 
building. The cost of the latter building 
is partially covered by funds raised in the 
Wagner-Hartwick Appeal conducted in 
1941-42 under the direction of the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York and the 
city of Oneonta. 
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SECONDARY PRINCIPALS ELECT BLISS 


Frank R. Bliss, principal of Ithaca 
High School, was elected president of the 
New York State Association of Secon- 
dary School Principals at its 60th annual 
holiday conference held in Syracuse 
December 27th and 28th. 

Other officers elected are: vice presi- 
dent, Ralph M. Faust, Oswego; secretary, 
Willard F. Prior, Oneida; assistant secre- 
tary, Martin M. Mansperger, Freeport ; 
treasurer, T. Walsh McQuillan, AuSable 
Forks; assistant treasurer, Earl L. 
Vandermeulen, Port Jefferson; executive 
committee, Joseph C. McLain, Mamaro- 
neck; William T. Hoag, Angola; Albert 
O. Jenkins, Naples. 

The theme of the conference was 
“Education for All-American Youth.” 
Included on the program as speakers and 
leaders of discussion were: Major 
Charles F. Dienst, Pre-Induction Train- 
ing Branch, Armed Service Forces; 
W. A. Gillcrist, Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Education Division, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; Dr George D. Stoddard, 
Commissioner of Education, and Charles 
Davila, Rumanian ambassador. Dr Willis 


A. Sutton, former superintendent of 
schools at Atlanta, Ga., spoke on the 
theme of the conference at the annual 
banquet. 

Among the resolutions adopted were 
the following: 

Promoting plans for an international office of 
education 

Promoting 
democracy 

Approving military training, if necessary for 
national security 

Requesting a revision of the present state aid 
formula so that more state aid will be made 
available to the communities 

Requesting the State Education Department 
to allow days on which school was closed 
because of dangerous road conditions to count 
as part of 190 days requirement 

Requesting an adjustment in the construction 
and rating of the examinations in science so 
that the results will be commensurate with 
those in other subject matter areas 

Requesting the State Education Department 
to consider the scheduling of midyear Regents 
examinations during the twentieth week of 
school 

Urging that a tenure bill similar to the 1944 
bill be passed by the Legislature 


tolerance and perpetuation of 





NAVY SEEKS BOYS FOR RADAR PROGRAM 


A number 1 priority rating -has re- 
cently been assigned to a recruiting pro- 
gram of the United States Navy for radar 
training. The Navy is in urgent need of 
boys of high scholastic aptitude who 
have reached the age of 17 and who are 
in their last year of high school. Ar- 
rangements have been made for defer- 
ment to permit graduation from high 
school if they are in their last semester. 


To qualify for the radar training pro- 
gram the applicant is required to pass an 
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entrance or qualifying test called the 
Eddy Test, meet the physical require- 
ments of the Navy, and be at least 17 
years old. Boys 18 years old who have 
been deferred to be graduated in June 
may also take this examination. 

To be eligible to take the Eddy Test, 
a pupil must have a good knowledge of 
arithmetic, intermediate algebra, plane 
geometry, trigonometry, general science 
and physics. The Eddy Test may be 
tried only once. 
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With the Board of Regents 





REGENTS NAME MEMBERS OF STATE BOARDS 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
on January 19th in New York City made 
the following appointments to state 
boards and councils: 

State Board of Veterinary Examiners: 
Dr Raymond J. Garbutt, New York City, 
appointed for a term ending July 31, 
1946, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Dr R. W. Gannett, Brook- 
lyn 

Medical Committee on Grievances: 
Dr Leander H. Shearer, New York, to 
succeed Dr Walter P. Anderton, New 
York, who resigned to become secretary 
of the New York State Medical Society 

Agricultural Education Council: F. J. 
Freestone, Interlaken, reappointed for a 
term of five years beginning October 1, 
1944 

Apprentice Training Council: Edward 
W. Edwards, New York, reappointed 
for a term of five years beginning 
October 1, 1944 

Industrial Education Council: Thomas 
J. Watson, New York, reappointed for a 
term of five years beginning October 1, 
1944 

Physically Handicapped Children’s 
Council: Charles H. Johnson, New York, 
reappointed for a term of five years be- 
ginning October 1, 1944 

Public Service Training Council: 
James L. Dowsey, Mineola, reappointed 
for a term of five years beginning October 
1, 1944 

The Regents appointed Stanley A. 
Czurles, assistant professor of art at the 
State College for Teachers, Buffalo, a 
member of the committee assisting the 
State Education Department in the 
preparation of an art syllabus. The 
Regents also made the following addi- 
tional appointments to the committee as- 
sisting the Department in the preparation 
of the syllabus in related technical sub- 
jects: Benjamin Koslosky, East New 
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York Vocational High School, New 
York; George Luedeke, supervisor of 
shop subjects in vocational high schools, 
New York; John Mangione, supervisor 
of related technical subjects in vocational 
high schools, New York; Henry R. 
Meyer, Brooklyn High School for Auto- 
motive Trades, Brooklyn; G. Parker, 
Jane Addams Vocational High School, 
New York. 

The Board admitted to the University 
as a registered high school the Montfort 
Preparatory School of Bay Shore. Seton 
Hall High School of Patchogue was ad- 
vanced in grade from middle high school 
covering the 9th year, to high school 
covering 9th through 12th years. The 
name of the Parishville Union School 
was changed to Parishville-Hopkinton 
Central School, and the name of the 
Tioga Center Union School was changed 
to Tioga Central School. 

The following New York City discon- 
tinued evening schools were dropped from 
the roll of accredited schools: 

Brooklyn Evening High School for 
Men, Brooklyn 

Bushwick Evening High 
Brooklyn 

East Side Evening High School, New 
York 

Eastern District Evening High School, 
Brooklyn 

James Monroe Evening High School, 
New York 

New York Evening High School, New 
York 

Provisional charters were granted to 
the Nassau Christian School, Mineola, a 
private elementary school; to the Queens 
School, Flushing, a private nursery, 
kindergarten and elementary school; and 
to the New Organization School for 
Graduate Dentists, New York. 


School, 
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School and Public Libraries 





COLUMBIA OFFERS HOSPITAL LIBRARY COURSE 


A program relating to hospital libraries 
will be offered by the School of Library 
Service in the summer session at Colum- 
bia University, July 2 to August 10, 1945. 
There will be a central course entitled 
“library work with hospital patients ” ; 
a number of related courses, at the School 
of Library Service and elsewhere on the 
campus; and probably field assignments 
for students desiring practical experience. 
The main course will be in charge of 
Ernestine Rose, who organized libraries 
in eastern base hospitals for the rehabili- 
tation of wounded men and worked in 
military libraries in Germany in World 
War I, and who subsequently was head 
of the 135th Street Branch of the New 
York Public Library. In her work Miss 


Rose will draw upon the resources of the 
New York district, including hospital 
librarians and other specialists. 

The core course will build upon basic 
professional library training. It will be 
open to candidates who, being suited in 
other ways for library work with hospital 
patients, are graduates of accredited 
library schools. As a free elective in the 
regular curriculum it will be available 
also to students at the School of Library 
Service who possess appropriate personal 
qualifications and are sufficiently ad- 
vanced to pursue elective courses. 

Inquiries and requests for application 
forms may be addressed to the School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. 





CHICAGO UNIVERSITY ANNOUNCES SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago has announced 
several fellowships and scholarships for 
the 1945-46 academic year. 

Three fellowships of $1000 each are 
offered for advanced study leading to the 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. The following 
attainments are required of applicants for 
fellowships: possession of a four-year 
bachelor’s degree equivalent to that con- 
ferred by leading colleges and universi- 
ties; completion of at least one year in 
an accredited library school; at least one 
year of library experience under approved 
conditions. Special consideration will be 
given to publications and manuscripts 
showing ability to conduct original studies. 

Two full-tuition ($300) and two half- 
tuition ($150) scholarships are offered 
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for professional study leading to the 
bachelor of library science degree. Appli- 
cation for scholarships may be made by 
persons with four years of successful 
college work in accredited institutions, 
who are eligible for a one-year program 
of study. Application may also be made 
by persons with two years of successful 
college work, who are eligible for a three- 
year program combining study in general 
college subjects and librarianship. 

Applications for fellowships and scho- 
larships are to be made to the Graduate 
Library School, the University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Ill. Fellowship appli- 
cations must be in the hands of the dean 
of the Graduate Library School by 
March 10, 1945, and scholarship appli- 
cations by June 1, 1945. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY DIVISION 


The American Library Association 
now has a Division of Public Libraries 
comparable to the long-established As- 
sociation of College and Reference 
Libraries. Following favorable action by 
the council, on the petition of nearly 1200 
members, an organization meeting was 
held with Carl Vitz, Minneapolis Public 
Library, as temporary chairman. 

Provisional officers were elected to 
serve until the first annual meeting. 
Amy Winslow, Cuyahoga County 
Library, Cleveland, is president. 

Interested librarians may designate 
this division in paying their 1945 A. L. A. 
dues, as the one to which they wish 20 per 
cent of their dues to be paid. At the 
same time they may indicate membership 
in one of the following sections: adult 
education, branch librarians, business and 
technology, lending, large public libraries, 
order and book selection, service libra- 
rians (Army and Navy), and small public 
libraries. Other sections will undoubtedly 
be organized later. 


es 


BOOK ON PREJUDICES 


The Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion in New York City has published a 
high school textbook entitled Probing 
Our Prejudices, written by Dr Hortense 
Powdermaker to provide high school 
pupils with material on human relations 
and to combat racial and religious bias 
among youth. 

“Our civilization is based on contribu- 
tions from every race and nation,” says 
Doctor Powdermaker. “ Anthropologists 
know that if we were to select the most 
intelligent, imaginative, energetic and 
emotionally stable third of mankind, we 
should find all races about equally repre- 
sented.” 

The book is sold at 65 cents for the 
paper-bound edition and $1 for the cloth- 
bound edition with discounts for quantity 
orders. 
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LIBRARIAN DIES 


Mildred E. Ross, head of the reference 
department of the Grosvenor Library, 
Buffalo, died December 28th. She had 
been ill since September. 

Miss Ross was widely known in library 
circles and was active at all library con- 
ferences. For ten years she served as 
secretary-treasurer of the New York 
Library Association. Under her leader- 
ship as president in 1939, a survey was 
made of the internal organization of the 
association and the study was the basis 
for the 1940 revision of the constitution. 

Her activities were not limited to the 
profession. She played an important role 
in the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women and served as secretary- 
treasurer of the New York State 
A. A. U. W. from 1942 to 1944 and was 
second vice president of the Buffalo 
branch 1938-42. She -was also inter- 
ested in the National League of Women 
Voters, Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica and was a director of the University 
of Buffalo Alumni Association. 


SCARSDALE PLANS BUILDING 


Since 1941 members of the library 
board of the Scarsdale Public Library 
have been busy with the project of 
obtaining subscriptions to help finance a 
new library building as a postwar activity. 
The board received its first $500 Series F 
Bond in December 1941. 

The next step was the organization of 
the Sponsors of the Scarsdale Library. 
This group is made up of citizens who are 
willing not only to sponsor a new building 
but to make or pledge a contribution in 
war savings bonds for the building fund. 
The group now includes 107 persons and 
they have turned over to the Scarsdale 
Public Library a total of $20,050 
(maturity value) in Series F Bonds. 

The preliminary plans for the new 
building have been approved by both the 
library board and the village board. 
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LIBRARIES HELP YOUTH AGENCIES 


Children’s and young people’s librarians 
in many public libraries assist other com- 
munity youth-serving organizations in 
carrying out their programs. The follow- 
ing kinds of special aid have been re- 
ported to the Division of Adult Educa- 
tion and Library Extension: 


Youth Councils and Committees 

Most libraries that have children’s de- 
partments take some part in coordinating 
groups for community youth programs. 
Staff members are on youth councils and 
youth committees of social agencies. They 
are active on committees concerned with 
juvenile delinquency, juvenile committees 
of the Grange and extended school serv- 
ices committees. 


Assistance to Guidance Workers on 
Problems of Individual Children 
Children’s librarians become _ well 

acquainted with their borrowers and as a 
result can often assist in supplying in- 
formation helpful to social workers and 
other guidance workers in solving indi- 
vidual problems. The librarian can also 
suggest a program of reading that may 
help the boy or girl to understand and 
face his particular difficulty. 


Assistance to Adult Youth Leaders 

Books and other materials are brought 
to the attention of leaders and are made 
readily available. Many libraries give in- 
struction in storytelling to leaders of 
church groups, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, recreation workers, staff and vol- 
unteers in child care centers and others. 
In addition libraries assist through ma- 
terials and lectures in local courses for 
youth leaders. 


Publicity to Youth Agency Programs 

Libraries promote interest in the work 
of Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Girl Re- 
serves and similar organizations by means 
of exhibits and special shelves of ma- 
terials. 

In the Mount Vernon Public Library a 
project was worked out for student vol- 
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unteer service at the library in coopera- 
tion with the high school. This was part 
of a larger undertaking to provide use- 
ful out-of-school activities for young 
adolescents, particularly girls, whose fath- 
ers, brothers and mothers were engaged 
in war service. 

Sixty-three student volunteers were 
offered to the library and 30 proved ac- 
ceptable. Students work on a regular 
schedule and are carefully supervised so 
that the experience may be of value to 
them. The library believes this project 
is important in public relations and as a 
means of recruiting candidates for later 
library training. Librarians gave story- 
telling instructions to six senior Girl 
Scouts. 

Other libraries report such projects as 
junior high school girls working as ap- 
prentices, Girl Scouts reading or showing 
picture books to younger children and tak- 
ing books to the sick and shut-ins, and 
pupils being instructed in the use of 
motion picture projectors for library and 
school showings. 


Participation in Community Projects 
Several branch libraries of the Brook- 
lyn Public library have cooperated with 
the Health Center by conducting seven- 
day programs on safety and health. Chil- 
dren from near-by schools came to the 
branches for the programs which inciuded 
speakers, films and exhibits. 
Participation of other libraries in com- 
munity projects included displays of books 
at an institute on health and welfare in 
wartime, and for garden clubs. 


——(h — 


Dr Carl E. Guthe, State Museum 
Director, attended the Visual Aids Insti- 
tute at the American Museum of Natural 
History on January 5th and 6th, and the 
regional conference of the Eastern Arts 
Association in Syracuse on January 13th 
and 14th. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH SUPERVISORS NAMED 


Appointment of two additional super- 
visors for the State Education Depart- 
ment’s school lunch program has been 
announced jointly by the Department 
and the State War Council. 

Dr Harold H. Schaff, executive secre- 
tary of the War Council, and Dr Edwin 
R. Van Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner 
for Instructional Supervision, who directs 
the school lunch program, said there are 
now four supervisors. Thus, many more 
of the State’s 5000 school districts can 
be aided in improving the health of their 
pupils through better nutrition. 

The new appointees are Mrs Edith C. 
Cheney of Corning and Mrs Ethelwyn 
Cornelius of Ithaca. 

Margaret E. Prentice is chairman of 
the school lunch staff, assisted by Naomi 
Voegle. Treva Kauffman, Acting Chief 
of the Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation, has general supervision of the 
lunch program. 

Mrs Cheney until December 31st was 
Assemblywoman from the first assembly 
district of Steuben county. Formerly 
president of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, she has also 
served on the Board of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. Mrs Cheney 
has been a member of the joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Nutrition. 

Mrs Cornelius, a teacher of home- 
making and cafeteria manager at the 
Ithaca Junior High School, has been 
granted a leave of absence to aid with the 
state program. She received the bachelor 
of science degree in home economics from 
Elmira College and the master of science 
degree in institutional management from 
Cornell University. She was teacher of 
homemaking at Marathon High School 
and Cazenovia Central School, has 
managed tea rooms and club dining 
rooms and has done work with adults in 
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home economics and in the Food-For- 
Health Campaign. 

New York State’s school lunch pro- 
grams benefiting from the War Food 
Administration subsidies are running a 
third ahead of last year, according to 
Doctor Schaff. Many hundreds of 
schools, however, are not yet using the 
opportunity of federal reimbursement to 
improve their menus, feed more children 
and lower costs, he explained. 


ee 2 


BOOK REVIEW 


A study of expenditures and service in 
physical education. Ruth Abernathy. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education No. 904, Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia University, New York City. Cloth 
$1.85. 

The study searchingly reviews and proposes 
answers to such questions as these: How much 
money is spent on physical education and how 
much physical education does it buy? How 
expensive is the program and what is the 
relation of its cost to the total school budget ? 
How are the types and cost of physical edu- 
cation for all pupils and for certain groups of 
pupils determined? How is the need for addi- 
tional facilities, equipment, personnel and 
program established ? 

Because of its clarity, sound approach and 
nonstatistical interpretations, this volume will 
be of particular value to all civic groups. 
Boards of education, school administrators and 
physical education leaders will welcome it for 
reviewing and revising expenditures, facilities 
and physical education programs as part of the 
postwar planning which is facing education. 


————_———_ 


CONWAY RETIRES 


After 49 years in the Syracuse public 
school system, Ernest F. Conway retired 
on December Ist as vice principal of Cen- 
tral High School and principal of the 
summer high school. He was honored 
at a testimonial dinner November 27th. 
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BATAVIA SCHOOL CHANGES 


Changes in the organization of the 
Batavia school system have been made by 
the board of education following the re- 
tirement on January 26th of Howard D. 
Weber as principal of Batavia High 
School and the announcement that Clyde 
P. Wells will retire on June 30th as 
superintendent of schools. 

Walden S. Cofran, vice principal of the 
high school, has succeeded Mr Weber as 
principal and on July Ist will become 
superintendent. 

The retirement of Superintendent 
Wells will end 37 years of service to the 
schools of the State, 22 of which have 
been as superintendent at Batavia, where 
his capable administration of the school 
system won him the respect of his com- 
munity and recognition in state educa- 
tional circles. He is a past president of 
the Council of School Superintendents 
and of the Western Zone of the New 
York State Teachers Association. He is 
a graduate of Syracuse University and 
served schools at LaFargeville, Cape 
Vincent, Alexandria Bay and Walton 
before going to Batavia. He has been 
active in civic organizations and holds 
the respect of the entire community. 

Mr Weber has been principal of Bata- 
via High School since 1920 and has been 
engaged in school work for 36 years. His 
administration of the Batavia school has 
been marked by improvements to meet 
the individual needs of pupils. He is a 
graduate of Syracuse University and 
taught in rural schools in Delaware, 
Schoharie and St Lawrence counties and 
was principal at Heuvelton, Norfolk and 
Alexandria Bay before going to Batavia. 
Mr Weber has taken an active part in 
educational and civic organizations. 

Mr Cofran has been connected with 
Batavia schools since 1931 and previously 
taught in Oakfield and LeRoy. He re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree from the 
State College for Teachers at Buffalo and 
his master’s degree at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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HUGH STEWART RETIRES 


After 44 years in school work, 33 of 
which were in the Mount Vernon schools, 
Dr Hugh H. Stewart retired on De- 
cember 31st as principal of the A. B. 
Davis High School in Mount Vernon. 
Tributes to their beloved leader were paid 
at a dinner of the high school faculty on 
December 21st. 

Speaking for the faculty, Vice Prin- 
cipal Maurice F. Childs expressed their 
sorrow at losing their principal of 18 
years, their pleasure in state and national 
recognition that came to him, their ap- 
preciation of his successful administration 
of the school and their determination to 
continue to be loyal to the school he 
served and loved. 

Doctor Stewart went to Mount Vernon 
in 1911 after 11 years of successful teach- 
ing, eight in Ireland and three in New 
York City. 

He is a past president of the South- 
eastern Zone of the State Teachers As- 
sociation, past president of the State 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, member of the Regents Advisory 
Council on Secondary Education, past 
president of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals and mem- 
ber of the advisory committee of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examinations Board. He 
has also been active in civic enterprises 
in Mount Vernon and holds the respect 
of his community. 


1) — 


NEW PRINCIPAL 


To succeed Dr Hugh H. Stewart as 
principal of A. B. Davis High School in 
Mount Vernon the board of education has 
appointed James A. Cullen, who has been 
director of the war training program and 
principal of the summer high school since 
1941. 

Mr Cullen received his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from New York Uni- 
versity. He has been connected with the 
Mount Vernon school system since 1920. 
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DOCTOR MACE REVIEWS PHYSICAL REJECTIONS 


An analysis of 15,000 Selective Service 
examinations reveals that the rate of re- 
jection for boys who have been under the 
influence of the school health program 
until they reached 18 years of age is mucli 
less than the general average, Dr Henry 
F. Mace, supervisor in the Bureau of 
Health Service of the Department, re- 
ports. 

Doctor Mace points out. that it is evi- 
dent that some defects are prone to be- 
come more frequently found as the in- 
dividual becomes older. Cardio-vascular 
defects, for example, constitute 10 per 
cent of the defects found in the 18, 19 and 
20-year group and 25 per cent of the de- 
fects found in the 39 and older age group. 
Hernia, mental disturbances and musculo- 
skeletal defects increase in incidence in 


about the same proportion. He there- 


fore concludes: 

The problem of the schools is not alone to 
give proper follow-up and to secure adequate 
treatment of the defects discovered but as far 
as possible to instil in the individual a mental 
attitude that will prompt him to try to main- 
tain an efficient physical being. 

If it could be made possible that this super- 
vision and help would be continued after the 
individual leaves school we might then expect 
better results in the 25 to 35 age groups. 

To believe that boys or men of what we con- 
sider a mature age will continue along the 
same health lines that were shown or taught 
in school is too much to expect. It has re- 
sulted in disaster. 

Until we have better guidance and 
remedial facilities for adults the present situ 
ation is likely to continue. 


more 





MUSEUM RESUMES GALLERY TALKS 


With the opening of the new year, 
following a recess for the holiday season, 
the New York State Museum continued 
its series of 15 Saturday morning gallery 
talks. The satisfactory attendance at these 
half-hour discussions led by members of 
the staff and friends of the Museum has 
encouraged the planning for a similar 
series next fall and winter. The schedule 
for January and February has been as 
follows: 

January 6th, Winter Birds, 

Whitney 
January 13th, Spring Flowers, Homer D. 

House 
January 20th, Indian History, Noah T. 

Clarke 
January 27th, Our Yesterdays, Albert B. 

Corey 
February 3d, The Iroquois, David Lith- 

gow 
February 10th, Wampum and Its Uses, 

Carl E. Guthe 

With the able assistance of Mrs Ruth 
Evans Babcock, supervisor of school 


Alvin G. 
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libraries, the Museum has installed a 
small exhibit of books on nature study 
which will be of interest to the adults and 
children who visit the Hall of Animals. 

This winter the Museum has been able 
to arrange cooperation with Bennington 
College, in the latter’s program of com- 
bining academic instruction with experi- 
ence gained during field and work periods. 
Beginning January 2d, Rachel Barker, a 
senior at Bennington, has temporarily 
joined the Museum staff for three months 
as curatorial assistant in geology. Under 
the direction of Dr John G. Broughton, 
Assistant State Geologist, she is studying 
and arranging the Museum’s extensive 
mineralogical collections. 

In early January Doctor Broughton 
was called to the annual meeting of the 
Empire State Water Well Drillers Asso- 
ciation as consultant upon the geology of 
St Lawrence county and its relation to a 
program of drilling advocated by state 
and federal agencies. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES, PART II 


A LIST OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS SUGGESTED BY THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
SUPERVISORS AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
FOR USE IN SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHING IN GRADES 7 THROUGH 12 


World History 
Social Studies — Tenth Grade 
[Concluded from January 1945 issue] 


Russia 

Nazaroff, Alexander. The land of the Rus- 

sian people. Lippincott. 1944. $2 

“ Alexander Nazaroff, native-born Russian, 
who has long been a citizen of the United 
States of America and has proved himself an 
impartial reporter on Russia, was chosen to 
present Russia to American boys and girls 
in the unbiased informational manner of this 
series.” Publisher's note. 

Strong, A. L. Peoples of the U. S. S. R. 
Macmillan. 1944, $2.50 

The 100 different peoples of the 16 Soviet 
republics —their history, their industries, 
geography and occupations. 

Williams, A. R. The Russians, the lands, 
the people, and why they fight. Harcourt. 
1943. $2 

Pamphlets 

American Russian frontiers; an American 
approach to common understanding. Sur- 
vey Graphic (112 E. 19th st. New 
York 3) February 1944. 50c (Calling 
America. 9th ser.) 


Meet the Soviet Russians; a study guide to 
the Soviet Union for teachers in secondary 
schools; by D. A. Ames and others. Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1944. 75c (Harvard 
Workshop series) 


Africa 


Busoni, Rafaello. Stanley's Africa. Viking. 
1944. $3.50 
The story and background of Africa, 
through the story of Stanley’s explorations. 
Wells, Carveth. Introducing Africa. Put- 


nam. 1944. $2.50 


A Pamphlet 
Look at Africa; by W. G. & M. S. Wool- 
bert. Foreign Policy Ass’n. 1943. 25c 
(Headline ser. no. 43) 
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Asia 
Daniel, Hawthorne. Islands of the East 
Indies. Putnam. 1944. $2.50 


A companion volume to the author's 
Islands of the Pacific. 


Follett, H. T. Ocean outposts. Scribner. 
1942. $2 

Dutch East Indies, Guam, Hawaii, Nauru, 
Philippines, Samoa. 


Osborn, Fairfield, ed. The Pacific world; 
its vast distances, its lands and the life 
upon them, and its people. W. W. Norton. 
1944. $3 


Stewart, M. S., ed. Our neighbors across 
the Pacific. Institute of Pacific Relations. 
1943. $1.60 

Compiled and revised from the pamphlets 
published by the American Council, Institute 
of Pacific Relations and the Webster Pub- 
lishing Company— Lands down under, by 
C. H. Grattan; Changing China, by G. E. 
Taylor; Peoples of the China seas, by E. A. 
Clark; Land of the Soviets, by M. A. Stew- 
art; Modern Japan, by W. H. Chamberlin. 


A Magazine and a Pamphlet 
Asia, and the Americas. Monthly. Asia 
Magazine. 40 E. 49th st., New York 17. 
$4 a year 


Behind the open door; the story of Ameri- 
can Far Eastern relations; by F. R. Dulles, 
ed. by M. A. Stewart. American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations and Webster 
Pub. Co. 1944. (Order from Webster 
Pub. Co., 1808 Washington av., St Louis. 
Mo.) 40c 


China 
Kuo, Ching-Ch’iu. Giants of China. Dutton. 
1944. $3 (7-9) 

Eleven of the historical figures of China 
from Huang Ti (2598 B. C.) to Madame 
Chiang Kai-Shek vividly and effectively pre- 
sented to young people. 
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Lattimore, Owen, & Lattimore, Eleanor. 
The making of modern China; a short 
history. Norton. 1944. $2.50 


China yesterday and today with its history 
and its problems. 


China, 
1944. 


Nourse, M. A. & Goetz, Delia. 
country of contrasts. Harcourt. 
2.50 (7-9) 

China’s geography, people, manners and 
customs, work and art, effectively presented 
to young people. The last three chapters dis- 
cuss historic background and Chinese activi- 
ties and problems in relation to the present 
war. 


Pamphlets 
China’s gifts to the west; by Derk Bodde. 
American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son pl., Washington, D. C. 1942. 35c 
(Asiatic studies in American Education. 
No. 1) 


The dragon and the eagle; America looks 
at China; by Delia Goetz. Foreign Policy 
Ass'n. 1944. 40c (7-9) 

Second volume of series for young people. 


Life of a family in China; East & West 
Ass’n, 40 E. 49th st., New York 17. 1944. 
50c (China ser. No. 1) 

Sixteen photographs. The same organiza- 


tion also has similar portfolios on family life 
in India and the U. S. S. R. 


War-time China; by Maxwell S. Stewart. 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations. 1944. 25c (I. P. R. pamphlet 2) 


Japan 
Carus, C. D. & McNichols, C. L. Japan: 
its resources and industries. Harper. 
1944. $3.50 
Important subject matter, clearly and 


vividly presented, excellent photographic il- 
lustrations and well indexed. 


Grew, J.C. Ten years in Japan. Simon & 
Schuster. 1944, $3.75 

Selections from Ambassador Grew’s pri- 
vate and official papers and from his diary, 
1932-42, reveal a Japan which we should 
know for a better understanding of the war. 
Senior high school. 


A Pamphlet 


Modern Japan; by W. H. Chamberlin. 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations and Webster Pub. Co. 1942. 40c 
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India 


American academy of political and social 
science. India speaking. The academy. 
3457 Walnut st., Philadelphia. $2.50; pa. 
$2 (The Annals. v. 233, May 1944) 

A series of articles on the political outlook, 
cultural background, population, problems, 
economic conditions, industries and _ labor, 
finance, trade and transportation of India by 
natives of that country—from the stand- 
point of the people, not that of the govern- 
ment. 


Goshal, Kumar. The people of India. Sheri- 
dan House. 1944. $3 


Masani, N. R. Our India. 
Press. 1942. $1.75 


Oxford Univ. 


Pamphlets 
The people of India: who they are, how they 
live, what they are like, what they are 
thinking (a study outline). East & West 
Ass'n, 40 E. 49th st.. New York 17. 50c 


H. Gilbert jr. 
1944. Free 
War Back- 


Peoples of India; by W. 
Smithsonian Institution. 
(Smithsonian Institution. 
ground Studies. No. 18) 


Theatres of war —India. Institute of Adult 
Education. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1942. 15c (Ser. 1, No. 1) 


Twentieth century India; by Kate Mitchell 
and Kumar Goshal. American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations and Webster 
Pub. Co. 1944. 40c 


Australia 


Australia. Institute of International Affairs. 
Australia and the Pacific. Princeton Univ. 
Press. 1944. $2.50 

A collection of essays which present “ Char- 
acteristic Australian points of view on the 
immense problems of wartime changes and 
postwar readjustments in the Pacific.” 


K. SS. Walkabout 
1944. $1.50 


Foote, down under. 


Scribner. 


Pamphlets 
The Australian way of life. 
News and Information Bureau. 
Free 


Australian 
1944. 


Meet the Anzacs; by W. L. Holland & P. E. 
Lilienthal. American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 1942. 10c (Far East- 
ern Pamphlets No. 7) 
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World War II 
Books on the present world war will be 
used in grades 11 and 12 as well as in 
grade 10. 


Brown, W. B. & others. America in a 
world at war. Silver. 1943. $1.80 


Haines, C. G. & Hoffman, R. J. S. The 
origins and background of the second 
World War. Oxford Univ. Press. 1943. 
$4.25; college ed. $3.25 

The relationship among the events regarded 
as having a tendency to bring about the pres- 
ent world war is developed with excellent 
skill. Interesting reading though difficult. 

Hall, W. P. World wars and revolutions; 
the course of Europe since 1900. Apple- 
ton-Century. 1943. $3.50 


Brave ships of World 
1944. $3 


McInnis, Edgar. The war: 
year. Oxford Univ. Press. 
$2.50 ea. 


Modley, Rudolf. <A history of the war; in 
maps, in pictographs and in words. 
Infantry Journal. Penguin Books. 1943. 
25c 


Leeming, Joseph. 
War II. Nelson. 


first-fourth 
1940-44. 4v. 


War in outline, 
1944. 


U. S. War Department. 
1939-44, 2d ed. Infantry Journal. 
pa. 25c 


World War II; an illustrated history; by 
Frank Monaghan. Chicago. J. G. Fergu- 
son. 1943. deluxe ed., fabrikord $7.50; 
trade ed. (without maps) cloth $5 


Apparently the maps are the least satis- 
factory feature, so the cloth binding is prob- 
ably to be preferred. 


American Institutions and American 
Life 
Social Studies, Grades 11 and 12 


Adams, J. T., ed. 
tory. v. I Colonial 
1944. $7.50 

A pictorial history of life in the Colonial 
period 


Beard, C. A. & Beard, M. R. A basic his- 
tory of the United States. New Home 
Library. 1944. 69c 


An enlarged edition with maps, illustra- 
tions, documents and chronology is published 
under the same title. Doubleday. 1944. $3.50 


Album of American his- 
period. Scribner. 
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Benét, S. V. America. Farrar. 1944. $1.50 
An interpretation of American democracy, 
American life, American history. 


Botkin, B. A., ed. <A treasury of American 
folklore; stories, ballads and traditions of 
the people. Crown. 1944. $3 

Important as a reference book, as well as 
for reading by those interested in history, 
literature, folklore and American life. 


Nevins, Allan, & Commager, H. S. The 
pocket history of the United States. 
Pocket Books, Inc. 1943. pa. 25c 


Nevins, Allan, & Weitenkampf, Frank. A 
century of political cartoons; caricature in 
the United States from 1800 to 1900. 
Scribner. 1944, $3.50 


Tyler, A. F. Freedom’s ferment; phases of 
American social history to 1860. Univ. 
of Minn. Press. 1944. $5 

Studies and stories of the reform move- 
ments and social and religious experiments 
characteristic of the first half of the 19th 
century and significant in the development 
of the thinking American democracy. 


Woodward, W. E. The way our people 
lived; an intimate American history. Dut- 
1943. $3.95 


ton. 


Government and Politics 


Fraenkel, O. K. 
1944. $3 


Our civil liberties. Viking. 


Howard, L. V. & Bone, H. A. Current 
American government; wartime develop- 
ments. Appleton-Century. 1943. $2.75 

Will be used with the latest edition of the 
U. S. Government Manual by teachers and by 
mature pupils. 


Pamphlets 
Our constitutional freedoms: Civil liberties: 
An American heritage. National Founda- 
tion for Education in American Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
pa. 20c (Basic American concepts no. 1) 


We came this way; historical broadcast 
series of N. B. C. University of the Air. 
Handbook. V. 1. 1944 by Helen Hiett. 
Published for the National Broadcasting 
Co. by Columbia Univ. Press. 1944. 
pa. 25c 
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Economics 


Using the wealth of the 
Little. 1943. 


Adriance, R. I. 


world; a text in economics. 
$1.88 


Ehrlich, O. H. Uncle Sam versus inflation; 
the problem and its solution in car- 


toons. Harper. 1943. $2 


Floherty, J. J. 
cott. 1944. $2 
The story of money through the ages. 


Money-go-round.  Lippin- 


Trilling, M. B. & Nicholas, F. W. You and 
your money. Lippincott. 1944. $1.80 


A textbook on consumer problems. Also 
useful for reference. 


Pamphlets 


The American standard of living; earning 
and spending our money; by Faith Wil- 
liams and M. P. Keohane. National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals 
and National Council for the Social 
Studies. 1201 16th st., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 1944. pa. 30c (Problems in 
American Life, No. 19) 


The American way of business; the role of 
government in a system of free enterprise; 
by Oscar Lange and others National 
Council for the Social Studies and Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 1944. pa. 30c (Problems of 
American Life, No. 20) 


Labor and Labor Relations 


Faulkner, H. A. & Starr, Mark. 
Harper. 1944. $1.60 

Designed to help furnish some of the 
answers to questions asked by high school 
pupils and others studying labor and labor 
relations. 


Labor in 
America. 


New York State. Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Industrial and Labor Conditions. 
The American industrial and 
labor relations. Williams Press. Albany. 
1944. $1.50; school ed. pa. $1 


story of 


Minority Groups 
Embree, E. R. 
1944. $2.75 
Sketches of Mary McLeod Bethune, 
Richard Wright, Charles S. Johnson, Walter 
White, George Washington Carver, Langs- 
ton Hughes, Marian Anderson, W. B. B. 
DuBois, Mordecai W. Johnson, William 
Grant Still, A. Philip Randolph, Joe Louis 
and Paul Robeson. 


13 against the odds. Viking. 


February 1945 


Carey. Brothers under the 
1943. $3 

of the status of non-white 
For teachers 


McWilliams, 
skin. Little. 
Discussions 


minorities in the United States. 
and more mature readers. 


Powdermaker, Hortense. Probing our preju- 
dices; a unit for high school students. 
... Harper. 1944. $1 


The purposes of this book are threefold 
(1) to help high school pupils become aware 
of their prejudices, (2) to understand the 
nature, origin and effect of prejudices and 
(3) to suggest activities that will help reduce 
them. 


Pamphlet 


What about our Japanese-Americans? by 
Carey McWilliams. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 1944. pa. 10c (Public Affairs 
pamphlet, No. 91) 


The Armed Forces 
Careers for Some 
Conger, E. M. 


destroyers. Holt. 


American tanks and tank 


1944. $2 


Crump, Irving. Our marines. Dodd. 1944. 


$2 
Your navy now. Oxford 


1944. $2 


Dyett, James G. 
Univ. Press. 


Our Coast Guard Academy. 
1944. $2 


Hughes, Riley. 
Devin-Adair. 


Bill Scott builds and 
Macmillan. 1944. $2 


Seabee; 


Lent, H. B. 

fights for the navy. 
General “Ike” Eisen- 
1944. $1.75 


D. W. 


Crowell. 


Lovelace, 
hower. 


Selective service in wartime; second report 
of the Director of Selective Service, 
1941-42. Gov’t Ptg Office. 1943. $1 


United States. Army air forces. Official 
guide to the army air forces; AAF, a 
directory, almanac and _ chronicle of 
achievement. Simon. 1944. $2.50 


Waugh, E. D. J. 
the United States Military 
Macmillan. 1944. $2.50 


West Point, the story of 
y 
Academy ... 


A Periodical and a Pamphlet 
Military review; a monthly review of mili- 
tary literature. The Command and Gen- 
Staff School. Fort Leavenworth, 
$3 a year 


eral 
Kan. 
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Should we have universal military training 
after the war? Town Meeting (Bulletin 
of America’s Town Meeting of the Air) 
April 27, 1944 (v. 9, no. 51) American 
Education Press. Columbus 15, Ohio. 
1944. 10c 


Planning for the Postwar Period 


Becker, C. L. How new will the better 
world be? A discussion of postwar recon- 
stuction. Knopf. 1944. $2.50 


Gibson, Hugh. The road to foreign policy. 
Doubleday. 1944. $2.50 


Lippmann, Walter. U.S. War aims. Little. 
1944. $1.50 

Mr Lippmann advocates building a uni- 
versal society on the existing regional groups 
which he designates as the Atlantic Com- 
munity, the Russian Orbit and the Chinese 


Community. 


Lorwin, L. L. Postwar plans of the United 
Nations. Twentieth Century Fund. 1943. 
$2.50 


Nevins, Allan, & Hacker, L. M., eds. The 
United States and its place in world af- 
fairs, 1918-1943. Heath. 1943. $3.25 

“The book attempts to interpret the his- 
tory of the period primarily according to its 
significance to the American people.” Preface. 


Welles, Sumner. The time for decision. 
Harper. 1944. $3 
Part I deals with Europe between the two 
wars and an account of the author’s missions 
to four important European capitals. Part 
II discusses the problems of various parts of 
the world. Part III sets forth his plan for 
world organization based upon regional sys- 
tems and functioning under a United Nations 
Executive Council. 


Whitaker, J. T. We can not escape history. 
Macmillan. 1943. $2.75 
The world at the outbreak of the present 
war and the efforts of the democracies to 
survive. 
Pamphlets 
Can we re-educate the enemy? a radio dis- 
cussion. University of Chicago Round 
Table. Chicago, Ill. 1944. 10c (Broad- 
cast 322, May 21, 1944) 


Should defeated Germany be allowed imme- 
diate self-government? Town meeting. 
(Bulletin of America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air) June 29, 1944. (v. 10, no. 9) 
American Education Press. Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 1944, 10c 
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U. N. R. R. A.: gateway to recovery. Na 
tional Planning Association, 800 21st st. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 1944. 50c 


Tomorrow’s World 


Forecasts and Predictions 


Cherne, L. M. The rest of your life’ 
Doubleday. 1944. $2.75 


The executive secretary of the Research 
Institute of America explores the future of 
our country in this provocative and forth 
right discussion of “new ways of living” 
that will come out of the war. 


Cooley, Donald G. Your world tomorrow, 
Essential Books (Duell, Sloane & Pearce) 
1944, $2.50 


What to expect in the automobiles, hous 
radios, television, foods, health and many of 
the other material elements of life as we 
as “Careers for tomorrow.” 


Graham, Shirley, & Lipscomb, G. D. Dr, 
George Washington Carver, scientist, 
Messner. 1944. $2.50 


Leyson, B. W. Plastics in the world 
tomorrow.- Dutton. 1944. $2.50 


E. F. 
Plastics 
1944. $2 


Plastics from farm an@ 
Technical 


Lougee, 
forest. 
Institute. 


Industries 


Zelomek, A. W. Here comes tomorrow, 
Ziff-Davis. 1944. $2 


Pamphlets 
Freedom of the air; by Keith Hutchison 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 1944. 10¢ 
(Public Affairs pamphlet, No. 93) 


How shall we rebuild our cities? The 
American Forum of the Air. (v.6, no. 9) 
February 29, 1944. Ransdell, Inc. 810 
Rhode Island av., N. W., Washington 
18, D. C. 10c 


Urban and rural living; planning post-war 
ways of life for American youth; by L. J. 
Wirth & Ray Lussenhop. National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies and National 
Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals. 1944. 30c (Problems in American 
Life, No. 21) 


World needs for U. S. food and fiber; by 
John D. Black. National Planning Asso 
ciation, 800 21st st., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 50c 
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